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The Ground and Goal of Human Life. By Charles Gray Shaw. 

New York, The, New York University Press, 1919. — pp. xii, 593. 

This volume presents the elaborated material of a course in Ethics 
given in the Graduate School of New York University. The work is 
thoroughly representative of present tendencies in philosophy. It ex- 
presses the firm conviction that philosophy, if it is not to be shelved 
as an ' academic ' interest, must have something positive to say about 
the situation in which humanity finds itself: 

The problem to which the author addresses himself is that of the 
individual in the modern world, in his relations on the one side to 
nature and on the other to society. It may be stated in other terms 
as the problem of the subjective and the objective, the inner and the 
outer, as these factors present themselves to one seeking a philosophy 
of life. The work is an effort to discover what is unique in human 
life, as distinguished from other forms of existence, and to ask how 
these characteristic and significant elements can find expression in . 
the objective order. What the author seeks, then, is "a treaty of 
peace between the forces of individualism " and those of " scientifico- 
social thought." 

The volume is divided into three Books. Book One deals with the 
Ground of Life in Nature, which is treated in two parts, The Natural- 
ization of Life, and The Struggle for Selfhood. Book Two, The 
Goal of Life in Society, is devoted in the first part to The Socialization 
of Life, and in the second to The Repudiation of Sociality. Book 
Three presents The Higher Synthesis in three main divisions: The 
Joy of Life in the World- Whole, The Worth of Life in the World- 
Whole, and The Truth of Life in the World-Whole. 

Our age, we are told, is suffering from the submergence of the 
individual. Classicism sought to perfect the individual through the 
"substitution of the aesthetic and intellectual for the crude and 
barbaric." Christianity as a religion of redemption sought in turn 
the rescue of the individual from the world. Modern thought, on the 
contrary, has pursued the study of man and the world Objectively 
" with a resolute disregard of the ultimate interests of his being." As 
a result we have become sure of the world but uncertain of ourselves. 
This naturalization of human life in the modern era was begun by 
astronomy and physics, and completed by biology and sociology. Posi- 
tivism thus assumed "an air of finality ": whatever additions might 
be made to a knowledge of facts, it was believed that no new prin- 
ciples of interpretation would be won. Against this naturalism, in- 
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dividualism contends that psychology should "undertake to exploit 
the individual, in order that the individual may find his place in the 
world and assert his position in the social order." We are in need 
of a Socrates to guide us to a higher truth. 

Some explanation of terms employed by Professor Shaw is perhaps 
needed. " Scientism " and "sociality " are used to describe the pre- 
vailing modes of thought which have resulted from naturalism. 
" Scientism," unlike legitimate science, " attempts to deduce a life- 
ideal from the organized data peculiar to the inorganic and organic 
worlds" (p. 198). Science, as such, may perfect the principles of 
physics, chemistry, and biology " without any philosophical or poetical 
interference or criticism." Similarly, "sociality" is employed to 
designate the industrial and institutional order. It falsely regards 
these as adequate and authoritative interpretations of humanity. But 
humanity is, for Professor Shaw, a far richer term than society; it 
includes all the values and ideals revealed by individual experience. 
The immediate protest against naturalism was offered by the 
aesthetic spirit, which has stood for the "joy of life." "If to be 
rational, the mind was called upon to be ' scientific,' the command of 
aestheticism was 'Be irrationalistic !' If, in order to be moral the 
will was expected to be ' social,' the exhortation of aestheticism was 
'Be immoralistic '" (p. 67). The maxim, "Art for art's sake," with 
whatever abuses it has involved, has therefore to be charged to the 
account of naturalism. The revolt of aestheticism has Deen in essence 
a " eudaemonistic revolt." The justification of this emphasis upon 
aesthetic enjoyment is, we are told, that a man's joys are uniquely 
his own "because he has made them his own," whereas naturalism 
views them as the product of the physical order. Disinterested judg- 
ments of beauty rise "above the rank of mere occurrences," and so 
are "cleansed" of all immediate sensations and feelings. The ex- 
travagancies of the aesthetes, of whom Baudelaire is the type, are 
frankly acknowledged, but are justified by the necessity of asserting 
the claims of individualism. Even the morbid, it is said, may be 
valuable for this purpose by expressing "the unrecognized possi- 
bilities within the soul of man." 

Immoralism and irreligion are also to be regarded as revolts against 
the submergence of the individual. Neitzsche linked together " self- 
development within " and " sin without." Semitic and Aryan tradi- 
tion, it is pointed out, here unite. The story of Eve and the myth of 
Prometheus both make enlightenment depend upon disobedience. 
Dostoievsky is the great prophet of this view, but Emerson, earlier 
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even than the French Decadents and the Russian Nihilists, had given 
expression to a similar doctrine. A number of citations are given to 
establish the point, among them Emerson's familiar sayings that "it 
is an esoteric doctrine of society that a little wickedness is good to 
make muscle," and that "there is no man who is not at some time 
indebted to his vices, as no plant that is not fed on manures." " Irre- 
ligion," the author says, " strives to transcend religion for no other 
reason than that religion fails to assert the independence of the hu- 
man self. That for which irreligion contends is the ideal which 
religion itself has not the courage to advance, the independence of the 
inner life" (p. 181). Religion has suffered, first because it has 
clung to an antiquated cosmology, holding "its picture of the phe- 
nomenal world dearer than its sense of inner life," and secondly, 
because it " has surrendered the spiritual to the social." 

The argument of Book Two, which deals with the Socialization of 
Life and the Repudiation of Society, follows the same general lines 
as that of the first book. Individualism finds that human worth can 
not be construed in the spirit of " sociality." The social thinker has 
made the conception of society " commonplace and obnoxious." " Ac- 
cording to naturalism," we are told, " the self does not exist ; accord- 
ing to sociality the self has no right to think of existing." The pro- 
test of individualism against " sociality " has been made by decadence, 
pessimism, and scepticism. 

One of the most vigorous sections of the book is devoted to the 
Socialization of Work. Mechanized industry is its typical expression. 
The life content of the individual is here "nothing but labor"; the 
higher spiritual goods have long since disappeared. It is the con- 
demnation of industrialism that it has made man " an automaton who 
must wait upon his machine." The protest of socialism against the 
industrial order is not against " social production but non-social dis- 
tribution"; and although socialism, at least with its more intelligent 
representatives, is not avowedly antagonistic to culture, it accepts the 
scientific socialization of life with a readiness that individualism is 
compelled to oppose. "When, therefore, socialism protests that the 
worker has no property, no tools, the individualist protests that the 
worker has no culture, no character " (p. 228) . It may be added, I 
think, that capitalism has not put forward a higher standard of 
culture for the worker than has socialism. In these days, to be sure, 
capitalism has been insisting that the workers must at least have 
religion even though it has to be bought at a great price. But it needs 
no special acuteness to discover that religion in this connection does 
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not mean the deep and inward expansion of personal life, but rather 
an insurance against discontent, a nepenthe to drown the monotony 
and dullness of industrial life. In this sense religion, to quote an 
appeal in a recent religious campaign, " should pay dividends." 

Morality, like other interests of life, has, we are told, suffered from 
the process of socialization. The "old duty" was imposed by the 
individual " who swung the yoke over his own shoulders " ; the new 
"duty" has been placed upon the individual by society. Such a 
social morality lacks humanistic content. It results inevitably in an 
ideal of mediocrity, " the morals of the middle class," since to attain 
its universality, it can not be " pitched too high or too low." The 
antidote for the vicious nationalism and sociality of the last genera- 
tion is found in the decadent individualists, who, if they have been 
" extreme and perverse," have at least maintained their independence. 

It is not easy to do full justice in a brief statement to Professor 
Shaw's Higher Synthesis, which occupies more than two hundred 
pages of the text. Yet with his problem clearly in mind, it is possible 
to see at least the outlines of his solution. Individualism, for which 
he has so stoutly contended as a corrective of "scientism " and " so- 
ciality," and which was right "in a temporary and relative sense," 
cannot be the goal. Nor can this be found in "anti-naturalism or 
anti-social idealism," or in any view that would divorce the self from 
"the exterior orders of nature and humanity." Professor Shaw, 
however, contends that there must come a deepened and renewed 
"sense of inner life," and that it can perhaps be realized only by 
such a heightened personal consciousness as would "threaten our 
absurd ideals." " Our greatest need," he says, " at the present hour is 
a touch of solipsistic egoism." In keeping with this same temper of 
revolt he shows that the path of moral and spiritual progress may 
lead, as it has always led in the past, to the violation of social stand- 
ards which have assumed a false absolutism. 

More specifically, Professor Shaw's humanism is expanded in three 
directions, the aesthetic, the moral, and the intellectual. The aesthetic 
synthesis is concerned with The Joy of Life in the World-Whole. 
Now nature has not been exhausted by scientific method, which, how- 
ever valid within its own field, proves helpless to interpret the world 
as a whole. A more "liberal and fluid" conception is possible, and 
in such an ideal of aesthetic interpretation the individualistic and the 
cosmic meet in " one synthesis." The aesthetic may thus overcome the 
opposition between the two values, and realize its " major possibilities 
as a form of human culture." Disinterested aesthetic appreciation not 
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only offers a substitute for vulgar pleasures, but provides a norm for 
the right judgment of legitimate pleasures, so that, as the author well 
says, one would " touch pleasure with the skill and lightness which is 
possible to him who has a consistent sense of the joy of life " (p. 408). 
The ethical discussion is concerned with the Worth of Life in the 
World- Whole, and asks how the " immoralistic pessimism " into which 
individualism has been forced may be overcome ; how, in other words, 
the individual may find his true work in the world. One cannot 
idealize the present-day industrialism. Talk of the " dignity of labor " 
is but a "high-sounding phrase" which is always refuted by "the 
brutality and dullness " of the laboring class. And if there is " some 
joy attributable to human work," there is "a great deal more sorrow." 
The " unexpressed and perhaps unconscious logic of capitalism " re- 
duces to a kind of " philosophical cruelty " to the effect that, " for 
weal or woe, the work of the world shall go on." In place, then, of 
work done from necessity, with its mechanical and joyless tasks, there 
must be substituted the ideal of intelligible and creative activity which 
shall give to the individual a sense of sharing "the august work 
which the world seems to be carrying on." The goal must also in- 
clude knowledge as "the participation of intellectual life in the 
world." This statement is presented in opposition to traditional treat- 
ments of the problem of knowledge which have been dualistic after 
the manner of " thought and thing," " subject and object," " mind and 
matter." But intellectual life has gone on, the author says, "in de- 
lightful ignorance of the great decisions of the authoritarian episte- 
mologists." As thought becomes more "liberal" and "versatile" the 
reunion of the self with the world may be effected. The old individ- 
ualism which ignored the objective gives way to the new individualism 
which recognizes that the " subjective realizes itself in the objective." 
To such an individualism, knowledge, as participation in the world, 
is " the means to the end of life." 

Professor Shaw's book, both in its historical and critical dicusssions, 
suggests a comparison with Professor Babbitt's Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism, which was noticed in an earlier issue of the Review. To 
Professor Babbitt, Romanticism and all its works are an abomination, 
whereas to Professor Shaw it has been a useful and even necessary 
protest, however exaggerated and fantastic, against the forces of 
" scientism " and " sociality." Both writers agree in their opposition 
to naturalism, which they interpret in its lowest and most indefensible 
form. In his final synthesis, however, Professor Shaw indicates the 
possibility of a higher type of naturalism, as when he says : " The 
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concept nature is deep and rich enough to include both man and 
nature " (p. 576) . Similarly, Professor Babbitt announces his own posi- 
tion as a " complete positivism," by which-he means that man as well 
as nature is to be studied by the same careful and critical methods as 
have been applied to external nature. Such a view might with equal 
propriety be designated as a complete or higher naturalism. Each of 
these writers, too, announces himself as a humanist. But the indi- 
vidualism of Professor Shaw is far more pronounced. This difference 
appears sharply in their attitudes to classicism in one of its most char- 
acteristic features. Professor Babbitt's humanism exalts the Socratic 
method because it was able to furnish the key to what is typical and 
representative in human nature; and for him, the typical is the signifi- 
cant, furnishing, as it does, the norms and ideals for imitation. Pro- 
fessor Shaw, on the contrary, leans towards nominalism because he 
emphasizes the uniqueness of the individual. He regards the like- 
nesses as superficial, the differences as fundamental, whereas Pro- 
fessor Babbitt would emphasize the likenesses and minimize the 
differences. 

In the work as a whole, one feels that science hardly receives due 
recognition at the hands of Professor Shaw, despite his distinction 
between genuine science and what he terms "scientism." Why 
should we not, for example, recognize the creative joy of the scientific 
worker as well as of the artist? The tendency to overestimate the 
value of the aesthete, in comparison with that of the genuine scientist, 
may be illustrated by a concrete case. "Was Darwin," Professor 
Shaw asks, " of greater value to the spiritual life of humanity than 
Baudelaire?" (p. 300). The answer to this question does not seem 
to me to admit of doubt. Many would be inclined to go much further 
in such a comparison, and to accept the verdict of Professor Babbitt 
when he says : " An Edison, we may suppose, who is drawn ever on- 
ward by the lure of wonder and curiosity and power, has little time to' 
be bored. It is surely better to escape from the boredom of life after 
the fashion of Edison than after the fashion of Baudelaire " (Rous- 
seau and Romanticism, p. 350). As for Baudelaire, I can not escape 
the conviction that he stood in sore need of a wholesome naturalism. 
Certainly he never escaped from mediaevalism. Lacking both the 
insight and the courage to escape, and divided in his own breast, he 
became the prey of a morbid and distorted view of life. His pro- 
nounced sadism is a point in evidence. He believed in " the necessity 
for beating women," and was astonished that " people permit women 
to enter churches." 
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When it comes to settling the account between the inner and the 
outer, the self and the world, the course of the discussion leaves at 
one point a certain perplexity. This concerns the process by which 
the individual becomes possessor of the " soul-states " that are of 
supreme worth. The self is made to appear as an absolute centre, as 
somehow full panoplied for the business of life. "The individual," 
we are told, " must find the truth of his existence in himself alone " 
(P- 333)- It is true that Professor Shaw makes it quite clear that 
the individual can not live an isolated life nor find his goal in him- 
self alone. "Isolated selfhood, however rich its inner content," is 
not the ideal which he sets before us. But how does any such self 
come to have a rich content ? In the criticism of the social order the 
individual no longer appears as its offspring either by heredity, en- 
vironment or education. The world, both natural and social, seems 
at times to stand as a thing apart. Perhaps the difficulty which I feel 
arises from the fact that Professor Shaw is not here concerned with 
the genetic problem of the self but rather with its significance. Cer- 
tainly his own doctrine of individualism as finally developed would 
place the self in the world-whole, there to find its joy and worth and 
truth. The value of the individual as against the external order has 
received classical expression, in the familiar question, "What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" 
But when we consider the processes by which any soul comes to have 
a content that makes it worth saving, We may well invert the question 
and ask, What shall it profit a man to gain his own soul and lose the 
whole world? Professor Shaw would perhaps recognize the signifi- 
cance of this question, and a recognition of all its implications would 
remove the perplexity to which I have referred. 

The reader who follows the entire discussion from cover to cover 
will be impressed by the painstaking care with which the exposition 
is conducted, as well as by the wide acquaintance with the literature 
which is canvassed. But he will also find that the circumstances of 
its origin have left their impress in certain outstanding features of 
the work. It is unfortunate that repetitions appropriate to the class- 
room, and justified on pedagogical grounds, were not eliminated from 
the published result of these studies. A more universal vocabulary, a 
simpler structure, and a more rapid progress of the argument would 
have greatly enhanced its appeal. Because the book contains so much 
that is pertinent to the present fortunes of civilization, one would 
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wish for it a wider audience than it is likely to win in the form in 
which it now appears. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

La Responsibtlite. Etude de Sociologie. Par Paul Fauconnet. Paris, 

Librairie Felix Alcan, 1920. — pp. xxvi, 400. 

The fact that this book appears as in part the work of Durkheim 
gives a presumption in its favor, and it is only necessary to read into 
it and appreciate its method to find that it ranks somewhat above the 
ordinary work on sociology. Perhaps too many works in this field 
have devoted themselves to taking stock of the primitive mind, a con- 
ception which remains largely hypothetical in spite of such facts as 
could be observed since sociology has been contending with ethics 
for the title of science of human relations. It is therefore encourag- 
ing to follow the author through a somewhat thoroughgoing analysis 
of habits and customs of various peoples, not as these habits and 
customs appear in the haphazard observation of low races, but as 
they appear when organized in the legislative enactments and legal 
codes of peoples more or less advanced in culture. It is as a sort of 
comparative history of law and of moral and religious conceptions 
that the book possesses most of its value, and it is a little difficult to 
see what would remain of social doctrine if the former were left out. 
The book was written upon the suggestion of Durkheim, in part upon 
a basis of his lecture notes, and would have had his final revision 
but for his untimely death (Preface). 

Philosophers and jurisconsults, says the author, have previously 
been engaged in logical and dialectical analysis of the abstract idea 
of responsibility. There are, however, facts of responsibility which 
are social in nature, since they belong to the species of juridical and 
moral facts. It is the purpose of this book to find, through an analysis 
of social facts, the elements of a theory of responsibility. Judgments 
pronounced by courts or by public opinion upon the juridical or moral 
obligation implied in acts are judgments of responsibility. They refer 
to the body of rules which forms an important part of all law; these 
rules and judgments are social facts. Much of the book is devoted 
to the description of these rules, which, when formulated in legisla- 
tive enactments or legal codes, or when unformulated in public 
opinion, constitute what the author calls the " living and functioning 
institution of responsibility." These institutions constitute the ob- 



